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at those they may cal) the trifling 
folhes oF chidren, they deaily imr- 
cha^e present ease, at 'he certain 
cost ot rauch future pain. The ae- 
glect of edu<.-ation,an(] of that bianch 
of it whii h constitutes the higher 
and still more important and deiicate 
duty of forming the minds and nian- 
ners of chil iren will form a dt^bt, 
which, it neglected, and ever af- 
terwards paid, must be discharjAed 
at the highest rate of compound in- 
terisi.and present ease will be too 
dearly purchased by future anxiety 
and "distress, often increasing with 
the years of their neglected charge. 
The discharjTB of parental duties 
should be unremitting, home |>a- 
rents, to make up for a neglect at 
other times, when the effects of this 
neglect become more obvious before 
strangers, tmploy their titne in 
scolduig their children for impro- 
prieties before company. This is 
an error, and clearly shows thit the 
duty of watching aver the chiliirtn 
has' been neylected at the suitable 
time. For this care, like the mter- 
n'dl worUs of a curious machine, 
should lie iacessuiitiy !n aciion ; hut 
to preserve tlie michanisni in pro. 
per condition, it should be inclosed 
frolu view, silently operating to pro- 
duce the ihtanded efk-ct. To use 
many eilorts before company to 
keep chiliiren in diie subordination, 
iuny be considered as a ceitaiii to- 
ken of the regular care having betn 
neglecied, anil the clumsy toil in 
publicly windinj: tip the machine, 
fliscoverslhe irresiulariiy and defects 
of I he inttrnal movements. 

i'hii.lren should be early instruct- 
ed, hat their business in life ts a 
duty, and ihat neither youn^ nor 
old are privileji'ed to indulyi; in the 
gratificaiiuns of their own wills, un- 
sanciinued by the nictates of re^ison. 
On the pan boih of parents and chil- 
dren, life is a limy. In this vs'dy, 
it is right to instruct them early to 



become reasonable creatures, and 
to know that the foundation of all 
moral discipline lies in due restraint. 
The more early they are brought to 
erect the standard of reason, atid to 
bring I heir early propensities to be 
formed by it, the more likely they 
are to submit to its direction iri fu- 
ture life. But if they are suffered 
to go on carelessly, under the mis- 
taken notion, that childish errors 
are of little importance, and tio% 
likely to influence the future cha- 
racter, fatal miijtakes may ensot?, 
not afterwards to be easily, if at all, 
retrieved, and the improperly indul- 
ged child often carries the wayward 
fancies through life, till they are 
cherished, so as to become sources 
of sell-tormenting and of increased 
unhappiness in advancing years. 
Such are the efifects of a neglect in 
the manner oi' training children even 
from their infancy, and parents, who 
are desirous to save themselves from 
future self-reproach, should early 
commence their care, and unceas- 
ingly and firmly persevere in the 
vigilant discharge of teaching " the 
young idea how to shoot, '■" and re- 
press all the luxuriances which woidd 
mar the prospect of fruit in future. 
A tree suffered to run wild, with its 
branches unpruned,. and its wildness 
unrestr-iinod, can never be expected 
to produce fruit of adel.cate tlavonr. 
So does cuitme operate on the hu* 
man mind. Parental care out^ht to, 
be exercised in restraining aiid cor- 
recting the exuberances, and in 
strengthening the good qualuies of 
the yoathfiil mind. K. 



To the I'rcpriettts of the Setfatt Magazint, 



Gentlemen, 

npHOUGH 1 profess to be an advo- 

•caie for liberality and toltratioa 

on iviigious salijecis, and endeavour 

to conduct myself agreeably to such 
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princi(>les, yet there is a laxit}' of 
profession and of principle observ- 
able in the world, which does not 
come within the Cdmpass of my spe- 
culative or practical creed. |n for- 
mer times, party-spirit in reiigion 
frequently ran greatly too high ; 
and, in some instances, the tiile of 
passion has not yet subsided to a 
proper level. Bat, at the present 
day, a great degree of apathy, and, 
it is to be feared, frequently a total 
dereliction of prir)cip!e, is obstrvable 
aSaong some professing Christians, 
Men are now governed, in respect 
of their religious profession, rather 
by caprice and fashion, than by the 
conviction of sound reason. Igno- 
rance of principle in religion has al- 
ways been much lamented : but at 
present, I think, there exists a very 
alarming neglect of principles, vybich 
many of our forefathers considered 
as matters of the most sacred con- 
cern. 

That the drift of these remarks 
may be better understood, it is ne- 
cessary for me to observe that I am 
a Protestant Dissenter. 1 do not 
mean to say any thing, at present, 
to demonstrate the excellence of my 
profession. 1 only mean to plead 
for the propriety of consistency and 
zeal. 1 could wish that the princi- 
ples on which Dissenters gnund 
the.ir dissent shoukl not be foigoten ; 
and that they evince no approaches 
to conformity, which are at all at 
variance with their profession. In 
many places 1 observe the descend- 
ants of zealous dissunters turning to 
the established church ; and if 1 in- 
quire the cause, 1 do not find the 
reason to be, that these persons have, 
from possessing a perspicuity supe- 
rior to their fathers, discovered the 
superior excellence of a system of 
religion framed, promulgated, and 
supported by the powers of this 
world; but because (as they allege,) 
they do liot gee much ditiereuce be- 



tween our system, and that of the 
established church. Here lies the 
evil. They are ignorant of those 
principles which their fathers held 
so dear. They are, in general, sub- 
stantially ignorant ofpissenting prin- 
ciples ; and of the essential charac- 
teristics which distinguish the dis- 
senting church from the church es- 
tablished by law. To snch then I 
would say : Go to ! ye good-natured 
conformists, ye know not what ye 
say 1 Have ye read with diligence 
"Towgood's Answer to White's Let- 
ters ;" or " Plain Reasons for being a 
Dissenter," by the same hand ? Have 
you carefully consulted the " Free 
and Candid Disquisitions ;" or any of 
the numerous tracts published" by 
the English Dissenters on this sub- 
ject? If not, get them, and read 
them ; and learn the difference be- 
tween a system of religion framed 
and supported by the authority of 
the civil magistrate, and one of 
which Christ is recognized as the 
sole King, Law-giver, and Lord." 

Of the approaches to conformity 
which appear to me inconsistent with 
the genius and spirit of the Dissent- 
ing system, is the use of the church 
burial service at the interment of 
Dissenters. Yet this is pretty com- 
mon. Persons who, all (heir lives, 
objected, from principle, to the forms 
of the established church, to have 
one of those forms pronounced by a 
clerivman whom they never recog- 
nized as their pastor, at the inter- 
ment of their remains ! Can any 
thing be more unseemly, or incon- 
sistent ? I speak not now of things 
objectionable in that service, not- 
wiihstanding the admiration of some. 
I speak oH\it principle of the thing. 
If a service of funerals is deemed 
proper, let Dissenting ministers per- 
form it, either in the meeting-house, 
as is done in some places, or at the 
grave, whether the clergy of the 
established church like it or not ; as 
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is done by the Prrsbyterian minis- 
ters in Derry. But iet not a paip ible 
dereliclion of principle disgrace the 
melancholy moments of the inter- 
ment of our deceased relatives and 
friends. If dissenting principles be 
good for any thing, let us be put as 
Dissenters even into the grave. 
I am, &c. 

A DlSSENTEB. 



For the Belfast Monthlj/ Magazine, 

AN ESSAY ON THE ABSUKDITY OF 
DREAMS. 

"TJHEAMING is that succession of 
thoughts which go on in the mind 
:tvhiie we are in a state of relaxation, 
and is daring that time, a scene 
of actions in which we think we are 
engaged ; or a knowledge and sight 
of things we seem to perceive. That 
some of the powers of our nature 
are dormant during sleep, and others 
retained, can be very satisfactorily 
explained. During the narrow li- 
mits of half an hour, the train of 
thought in our dreams is frequently 
so ra|jid, that it appears to be days, 
or perhaps weeks. Now this inaccu- 
racy arises from the suspension of 
reason and recollection, while the 
conceptions of the mind are mistaken 
for realities ;, and therefore our' esti- 
mates of time will be formed, not 
according to our experience of the 
rapidity of thought, but according 
to our experience of the time requi- 
ite for realizing what we conceive. 
Mem>iry is bkewise often suspended, 
for in the course of the same dream 
we confound together places and 
time, the most remote from each 
other. 

The faculty of imagination ap- 
pears to me to be wonderfully exert- 
ed in producing dreams ; f;ir as in 
our waking hours, it can transpose 
all the visible objects with which 



we are surrounded, so in our dream* 
we behold great extravagance and 
inconsistencies ;sO!netimes we mount 
the airy regions, and like the inces- 
SOS DEOHUM, scour over the fields 
and fly along the sky ; and at other 
times we hobble along in our usual 
pace. 

The state of health we are in has 
much influence on our dreams ; if 
the brain be disordered, or the sto- 
mach aiiected, we find them often 
exceedingly wild and terrible; we 
sometimes imagine an enemy is pur- 
suing us, and indignant with rage, 
is about to strike the fatal blow that 
will consign us to the dust ; at other 
times we are centred in the middle 
of a battle, and, regardless of life, or 
the death-bringing bullets, we mow 
destruction around us, and cut away 
through surrounding dangers, and 
impending perils. 

Our dreams are frequently suggest- 
ed to us by bodily sensations ; and 
with these, it is well known, from 
what we experince while awake, 
that particular ideas are frequently 
very strongly associated, I have 
frequently known myself to have 
my dreams more or less connected 
with subjects, and bodily pain, that 
iiumediaieiy succeeded my sleep ; 
arid I believe every one who is in 
the habit of dreaming, will recollect 
instances, in his own case, of a si- 
milar nature. 

The toper dreams of flowing 
bowls.; the heart-wounded lover of 
of the fair object of his passioaj the 
soldier of ambuscades and battles ; 
the miser who with anxious solicitude 
keeps a vigilant eye on his hoarded 
heaps, cannot but in his dreams be 
apprehensive oMosing his all i The 
foul murderer who has secretly stain- 
ed his hands in the blood of those, 
whose death will confer onTiim, or 
his associates, either preferment or 
pecuniary advantage, has his dreams 



